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Sixth Month 25th.—This morning early, as I 
lay still, some passages of Scripture were opened 
in my mind in a clearer manner than I had 
seen them before, they flowed gently on, so that 
I compared them to Shiloh’s brook, which runs 
softly, and at the same time waters and fertilizes 
the ground it passes through, by increasing faith, 
which produces good fruits. The wind which 
brought this state blew unexpectedly; whence 
it cometh or whither it goeth, no man, as man, 
knoweth. I was deeply humbled, and poured 
out thanksgivings that such an one as I am 
should be thus favored; there were then, as on 
other similar occasions, some of the secret things 
which belong to God communicated unto me, 
which are not lawful to write at this time, but 
are to be laid up in the treasury till the key of 
David opens and brings them forth in the new- 
ness of life. There is a treasury in the temple 
of our hearts where these gifts are to be cast in, 
and not brought forth to such whose spiritual 
ears have not been opened by the finger of God; 
till then they would only be objects of curiosity 
to the vain mind, which being satisfied, the re- 
membrance of them would pass away, and leave 
not a profitable trace behind: therefore it re- 
quires the same watchful state in which they 
were communicated to preserve them inviolate, 
that we may not deck ourselves with our Lord’s 
jewels, or gratify the vain mind in others. 

_ Ninth Month.—I attended the Quarterly Meet- 
ing at Grange, near Dungannon, which was the 
largest, I think, I ever saw in this province. 
Mary Watson was there, and had large service. 
Just before the meeting closed, I stood up, and 
said that I felt that which was better than 
words, comparable to the dew descending upon 
the tender herb, which would make it green and 
fruitful if it were permitted to rest-upon it— 
that I believed it was the love of God that was 
thus shed over the assembly, for our encourage- 
ment, not to cast away our hope and confidence, 
though we may feel in a state of desertion, but 
in order to quicken us to advance, for that we 
are not forsaken—desiring that we may en- 
deavor to carry home to our families a share of 
what has been now dispensed to us, as “a piece 
of flesh and a flagon of wine,” that they also 
may be made partakers with us. The meeting 
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closed under a solemn covering, and I came 
home in peace. . 

Second Month 6th, 1823.—Long before day- 
light, I felt my mind impressed with the doc- 
trine of perfection, which we maintain as a re- 
ligious Society, and is opposed by other Chris- 
tian professors as impossible and contrary to 
Scripture; whereas Scripture declares man was 
made in the image of God—the impression here 
received was holy, harmless as to the other 
parts of the animal creation, (his food being 
confined to the green herbs and fruits;) he was 
a stranger to every sinful appetite, worshipping 
God in spirit and in truth, not having any 
temples made with hands; his union and com- 
munion was with God—he walked with Him, 
he knew his voice, and followed it. Here was 
a state of perfection, laid out for man during 
his residence here below, had he obeyed the Di- 
vine command; God saw that this state was 
good, and blessed it. From this by transgres- 
sion he fell, and introduced sin in the place 
thereof, and death to this blessed state through 
sin; thereby losing the union and communion 
of the Holy Spirit. In this state of darkness 
and dereliction, man found out many inventions, 
and set up a form of worship, in imitation of 
that he had lost, which being of his own inven- 
tion, led him forth from God to the lower crea- 
tion, and he became so darkened, that he wor- 
shipped he knew not what; he lost the dominion 
over that part of God’s crzation, and instead of 
being their lord and master, he became theirserv- 
ant, and worshipped them ; he lost the dominion 
of himself, and became servant to sin and sin- 
pleasing pleasures, and thereby loving darkness 
rather than the light, which condemned his evil 
deeds, he found himself unable to overcome this 
state, and on this ground it is that man denies 
an overcoming to be attainable: whereas Christ 
came into the world to put an end to sin and 
finish transgression in all those who are willing 
to deny the corrupt nature, by daily taking up 
the cross and following his holy requirings. 
Thus the natural man knows not the redeeming 
power of Jesus Christ, because he is not of the 
willing and obedient who eat the good of the 
land ; whilst the truly spiritual man knows these 
things, yea the deep things of God ; and as the 
Divine Seed of light and life abideth in him, the 
temptation [to sin] is seen in the light, and the 
life reduces it in obedience to the cross, and 
thereby freedom from sin is obtained in propor- 
tion to the measure of Divine grace afforded, 
being a portion of that fulness which was found 
in our dear and blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. So that our freedom from spiritual 
Pharaoh may be obtained by submission to 
Him who is a Prophet and Lawgiver like unto 
Moses, that Moses declared unto Israel should 
be raised up, and whom they should hear. 

Third Month 18th.—Before day-light, aspring 
of Gospel ministry flowed in my mind for about 
an hour, and many precious truths were opened 
before me, to my admiration, in such a manner 
as man’s wisdom never had done before to my 
understanding, which caused me to praise and 
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magnify the great and holy Giver of every good 
and perfect gift; for in Him dwelleth knowl- 
edge, and wisdom, and understanding, which 
man in his best and first estate cannot compre- 
hend nor understand. The evening and night 
after the Monthly Meeting, I sat at the gate 
very much stripped, for the meeting had been 
much favored ; in that low estate I continued 
till after meeting the next day, when this relief 
was afforded to me, “I will never leave thee nor 
forsake thee.” The absence of Him whom my 
soul loveth is felt, and leads to a jealousy lest I 
should have done something that occasioned it ; 
but when the clouds disperse, and the sun again 
breaks out, though grief may be for a night, yet 
joy comes in the morning without clouds. 

23rd.—First-day meeting at M.: I had to 
contend in testimony with that spirit of infi- 
delity which had laid waste many in this quar- 
ter, as well as in many other places, the remnant 
of which still is to be found hereaway; they 
hide their heads now, but the sting is in their 
tails. The doubt of a virgin bringing forth a 
son was cleared before me, in the view of God’s 
omnipotence, who at first created man from the 
dust of the earth, and by his Word said, “ Let 
there be light, and there was light”—in David, 
He said, “I will make my first-born higher than 
the kings of the earth”—He had the priority of 
every other creature, being the first born of 
every creature, and the first born from the dead ; 
and was the Head of the Church, which was 
named after Him the church of the first-born, 
the image of the invisible God, the fulness of 
whom dwelt in Him bodily—and “to which of 
the angels said He at any time, Thou art my 
Son, this day have I begotten thee ? but to the 
Son he said, Thy throne, Oh God! is for ever 
and ever,” &c. If these, and many other por- 
tions of holy writ, do not describe Him amply 
as the Son of God, and not [merely] of man, to 
such as do not believe them, preaching is in vain. 

After meeting, there was a funeral attended 
by a large gathering, [whom I reminded] that 
the present opportunity bore testimony that 
man from the earth was taken, and to the earth 
was to be returned, and the soul to God, who 
created it, for a purpose of glorifying himself— 
the uncertainty of our time here should awaken 
us to the consideration how we are prepared to 
appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, to 
render an account of the deeds done in our 
bodies—if we have done well, the answer will 
be, ‘ Well done, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord;” if the contrary, “ Depart from me, ye 
workers of iniquity!” There was a solemnity 
over the large gathering, and peace was the 
covering of my mind. After dinner, I walked 
into the garden, and as I walked musing, my 
lips were opened, as if a hand had done it, by 
the Spirit of prayer and supplication in vocal 
words of thanksgiving and praise, and humble 
acknowledgments of manifold mercies and kind- 
nesses received from Him who liveth and reign- 
eth for ever, God blessed for ever and ever. 
Amen. 

(To be continued.) 
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Historical Notes—Second Series. 


(Continued from page 378.) 
TOLERATION. 


The new monarch, William of Orange, was 
a firm believer in the impolicy of persecution 
for conscience’ sake, as is shown by his declara- 
tion, “ We never could be of that mind, that 
violence was suited to the advancing of true 
religion, nor do we intend that our authority 
shall ever be a tool to the irregular passions of 
any party.” 

In addition to the softening influences that 
tended to eat away an intolerant spirit, the 
general clamor that had been created by the 
popish efforts of James, had made the Episco- 
palians feel that it was a matter of prudence 
not to further alienate their non-conforming 
fellow Protestants, so that “An Act for ex- 
empting Protestant subjects dissenting from the 
Church of England, from the penalties of cer- 
tain laws,” passed without much opposition, and 
was heartily signed by the king. Friends of 
London, who watched the progress of the bill, 
.were careful that it should be so worded as to 
grant them real relief, and they objected to one 
of the provisions of the act, which limited its 
operation to such as would acknowledge the 
Holy Scriptures to be the word of God. 

Through the aid of some friendly members 
of Parliament, they were able to have this 
clause changed so as to make the test, an ac- 
knowledgment that the Holy Scriptures were 
given by Divine inspiration. This, Friends felt 
no scruple to saying—whilst they were unwil- 

ling to give to the Scriptures a title which they 
themselves attribute to Christ. 

While admitting some serious defects in this 
law, Macaulay says of it, “It removed a vast 
mass of evil, without shocking a vast mass of 
prejudice; it put an end, at once and forever, 
without one division in either House of Parlia- 
ment, without one riot in the streets, with 
scarcely one audible murmur even from the 
classes most deeply tainted with bigotry, to a 
persecution which had raged during four gene- 
rations, which had broken innumerable hearts, 
which had made innumerable firesides deso- 
late, which bad filled the prisons with men of 
whom the world was not worthy, which had 
driven thousands of those honest, diligent, and 
God-fearing yeomen and artisans, who are the 
true strength of a nation, to seek a refuge be- 
yond the ocean, among the wigwams of red 
Indians, and the lairs of panthers.” 

Friends could now hold their meetings with- 
out disturbance, but they were liable to impris- 
onment under prosecutions for not paying tithes, 
and many of them were detained in prison for 
contempts, as the term is, for not answering 
upon oath to the priests’ bills and plaints. 

Having drawn up a statement of the cases, 
George Whitehead, a prominent Friend of 
London, and three or four others, had an open 
interview with the king, who received them 
kindly, and promised his good offices in any 
effort they might make to secure from Parlia- 
ment the acceptance of their affirmativns in 
place of oaths. The king soon after, by an Act 
of Grace, set free about forty Friends, who were 
imprisoned for contempts. 

The Journal of G. Whitehead gives an in- 
teresting account of the diligence and prudence 
with which Friends continued to labor with the 
Parliament for the removal of those laws which 
pressed unequally and unjustly upon them. Of 
their efforts to substitute affirmations for oaths, 
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some mention has been already made in a for- 


mer number of this series of articles. With 
the exception of the antichristian yoke of tithes, 
the time soon came in which they had but little 
cause of complaint with the Government; so 
that, in a general way, with the accession of 
William and Mary, the period of persecution 
which they had so long endured, and under 
which they had greatly thriven, came to an 
end. 

As an evidence of the grateful feelings which 
Friends entertained towards him who had been 
largely instrumental in freeing them from the 
yoke under which they had suffered—the So- 
ciety, in 1701, presented him with an address, 
in which they acknowledge the mercies and 
favors they enjoy, express their gratitude to the 
king, and their desires for his welfare. 

Among the minor annoyances which had by 
this time ceased to exist, was the restriction of 
the liberty of printing. 

George Fox, in his Journal, speaks of a book 
which he had assisted in preparing, being seized 
in a printing-office and destroyed. And in the 
memorial of Andrew Lamb, a printer among 
the early Friends, it is stated that his house 
was often searched, and his printing material 
broken to pieces and taken away, as often as 
any Friends’ books were found to be printing 
by him. At one time, about 1,000 reams of 
printed books were taken from him. There 
was in those days no liberty of the press. 

During Elizabeth’s reign, the Star Chamber, 
in 1685, published ordinances for the regula- 
tion of the press, which enjoined every printer 
to certify his presses to the Stationers’ Company. 
No new printers were to set up the business, 
but such as should be selected by the Stationers’ 
Company and approved by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. No book or other matter was 
to be printed without a license being first ob- 
tained from the proper authorities. 

These regulations were in accordance with 
the control assumed by Henry VIII. After 
the restoration of Charles II, an act “requiring” 
the licensing of books to be printed was passed 
in 1662, which was renewed from time to time, 
but finally expired in 1694. 

In Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws of 
England, it is said “ The art of printing, soon 
after its introduction, was looked upon (as well 
in England as in other countries,) as merely a 
matter of state, and subject to the coercion of 
the crown. It was therefore regulated with us, 
by the king’s proclamations, prohibitions, char- 
ters of privilege and of license, and, finally, by 
the decrees of the Court of Star Chamber; 
which limited the number of printers and of 
presses which each should employ, and prohib- 
ited new publications unless previously approved 
by proper licenses.” 

(To be continued.) 
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In one of the border States lived a rich 
planter who had eight sons. One of them had 
the misfortune, when a child, to break his spine. 
The father gave a dying message to his seven 
vigorous sons, one by one, “to take care of 
Billy.” It came to pass in less than twenty 
years that all of those sons who survived were 
dependent upon “ Billy,” who, by strict atten- 
tion to business, retained the property that was 
left him, and greatly increased it, white they, 
confident in their strength, fell into indolent or 
dissipated habits, or met with reverses which 
reduced them to poverty. 

Never give up.— Christian Advocate. 


A Letter Concerning the Ministry, 





BY SAMUEL BOWNAS. 





The following letter written by Samuel Bownas 
to one young in the ministry, was published in 
the ninth volume of THE FRIEND, from a manu- 
script in possession of one of its readers at that 
time, and does not appear to have found a place 
in his published journal. It is peculiarly in. 
structive to those in the ministry, containing ag 
it does, much pertinent counsel to those who are 
engaged in that line; and I have thought his 
honest unvarnished statement of his own early 
experiences, his “ hits and misses,” might render 
another insertion of itin THE FrrenD acceptable 
and useful to many : 


“Dear Friend :—The small time I had with 
thee, furnished me with an opportunity of ob- 
serving the disposition of thy mind, and gave 
me a small taste of thy ministry ; both, under 
a proper cultivation, I think may be improved 
so as to render thee a member of good service 
in the body. In order to which, and that thou 
mayst, in thy public engagements, appear in the 
beauty of the spirit, without any mixture of the 
flesh, the weak, or womanish part, which in both 
sexes, ought never to be uncovered, to speak in 
the congregation of the saints, I will give thee 
a short sketch of some of my hits and misses, 
when in my youth I publicly appeared in the 
gallery, the observation of which I hope may 
tend to thy profit and instruction. 

“T was seldom, for near two years after m 
mouth was first opened to preach the Gospel, 
without some degree of Divine love and virtue 
on my mind; but after I was called out to the 
service of visiting meetings abroad, I found my 
mind very often barren and weak, and, as I 
thought, void of all good ; in which state, being 
companion to my dear friend, J. A., I cried out 
that I was deceived, to his great surprise, he 
fearing my affliction would be too hard for me. 
I had imprudently thought, that having such 
aboundings of Divine love and life, when I 
was daily at my work, I should be much more 
favored therewith when abroad in the service 
of the Gospel, disengaged from all other em- 
ployments; but finding the reverse, I wished 
myself at home again, rather than travelling in 
such a barren state as I was then in, though, at 
times, I had eminent enjoyments—but alas, they 
were soon gone. 

“In due time I was favored with the design 
of Providence in dealing thus with me, and the 
very cattle in the field, by weaning their young 
and turning them to shift for themselves, taught 
me that it was meet I should be left a little to 
myself, and not always be kept to the breast 
and dandled upon the knee like an infant, but 
that it was needful that I should grow, and ad- 
vance above this infant state, to a degree more 
fit for service. 

“When I was thoroughly informed on this 
point, I longed to bea man, yea, I verily thought 
I was so, but met often with great disappoint- 
ments therein, by undertaking matters above 
my growth‘and experience, and the weak part 
appearing at times, to my great shame and con- 
fusion, humbled me again for some time; but 
recovering strength and courage, I began, as I 
thought, to advance above the danger of making 
such blunders, a confidence arising in me on im- 
prudently comparing my service and growth as 
a minister with others that were in the work 
before me, supposing myself (and it was self 
that did so suppose) more eminent than they. 
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upon me, who am only the instrument by which 
the Lord of the harvest works, but find it my 
safest way humbly to make thereof an offering 
unto Him who is worthy forever. 

“Thus, dear Friend, I have stained some paper 


ness, that I may be enabled suitably to address 
myself to the Father of spirits for help: that 
first, if it be in myself, it may be removed, then 
the effect will cease; or secondly, if the weak- 
ness or backsliding of others be the cause of 


Thus self prevailed, and the weak part appeared 
uncovered again, to my shame and sorrow. 
“But my Master’s kindness and gracious 
rd was soon after evidently manifested, in 
letting me plainly see the weakness and folly of 
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le of preaching—a round of words almost without | found is to be patient, in waiting the Lord’s Th George Tayl 
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” profitableness of such a ministry, would have | as little regarding anything besides my opening | Tract Association, it was thought a short notice 
. carried me too far to my own disadvantage, had | as I can, and deliver it in my beginning, just as | of his death and last sayings might not be out 
d I not also been favored with a clear prospect | I do any other matter in my common discourse, | of place in this journal. 
of the lawfulness, expediency, and necessity of | not endeavoring to beautify it, either in matter,} His disease, which had been for something 
speaking the same matter, or preaching the | tone or address, and as I keep my place, and go | over a year making sure progress, seemed not 
. same doctrine to-day, being Divinely opened and | on as doctrine is opened to my understanding, I} to alarm him, his hope being in the mercy of 
h engaged thereto, as it was yesterday, though | feel my voice gradually filled with virtue and | the Saviour, whose precious cause he was very 
| then entirely new to me; for nothing can be said | power; and even then I find it safest not to] desirous to uphold before men; and although 
. that has not been said, and it is the renewed | speak too fast or too loud, lest I lose sight of or | there were times in the latter part of his life, in 
” evidence of the spirit that makes it savory both | outrun my Guide, so lose sight or sense of that | which his heart was so filled with the love of 
: to us and our hearers. inward strength I felt increasing in my mind. | his Redeemer, that he yearned for freedom from 


the prison walls (which separated him from the 
world at large), in order, as he often said, that 
he might declare unto others what the Lord had 
done for “the chiefest of sinners,” — yet, on 
his own account, he seemed to be preserved 
from that longing for liberty, which is so natural 
to the human heart; and as the time drew 
near and he saw that medical skill was ineffec- 
tual, he watched the progress of his disease 
with calmness, saying, it mattered not in what 
way he was taken, for he had a comfortable 
hope that the Lord would gather him with the 
just of all generations. 

He enjoyed the visits of Friends, from his 
earliest acquaintance with them, which was 
soon after he entered his prison life, and was 
grateful for their assistance in putting some of 
the productions of his pen before the class (his 
fellow prisoners), for whom he felt great sym- 
pathy, and endeavored to encourage to patient 
submission under their trials, bringing to view 
the great advantage there was in living a Chris- 
tian life. 

He wished to place in the hands of Friends 
his manuscript entitled, “My Christian Expe- 
rience ;” and, as opportunity afforded, he did so, 
apparently with a feeling of relief, saying they 
were at our disposal, and now his work was 
nearly done. 

He said, when I lie here on my couch, with 
my eyes closed and my thoughts centred on 
things above, “Oh! how I long to be there! for 
I feel that my sins have been washed away in the 
blood of the Lamb!” Yet, the thoughts of his 
abandoned family caused the tears to flow free- 
ly, and he exclaimed: “Oh! how could I have 
been so cruel ;’—but he soon cheered up, and 
acknowledged with apparent satisfaction, they 
have a good mother ;' and notwithstanding she 
had often borne the marks of abuse from his 
hand, yet she had freely forgiven him, and 
been enabled to rejoice at the happy change 
that Grace had wrought in his experience. 

At this visit, which was a few weeks before 
his close, he bade us an affectionate farewell, 
desiring us to call, but expressing a doubt as to 
our meeting again. 


This care seems to me necessary, in order to take 
the apostle’s advice: ‘let him that ministereth, 
do it of that ability which God giveth.” This 
has a double signification: first, respecting the 
matter which we deliver, if we keep to our open- 
ings, we shall be furnished with suitable doctrine. 
Secondly, the wisdom and strength of the spirit 
and power of the Gospel will be felt in it, and 
at times by our thus going on in the ability 
God gives, the very spirit and marrow of re- 
ligion will appear, plainly laid open to the un- 
derstanding of the hearers. But when we raise 
our voices, or hurry above or beyond that in- 
ward strength we feel in our minds, we are apt 
to cloud our own minds, lose sight of, and out- 
run our Guide, and then run into a wilderness 
of words, which I have too often done, and 
found the consequence of such imprudence, 
poverty and death. Though even this preaching 
is by some unskilful auditors admired ; they 
will say, Oh! how matter flowed from him; 
how full he was of (emptiness and confusion, 
say I) power and authority, say they,—or rather 
the passion and blind zeal of the creature, the 
fleshly part not being thoroughly mortified and 
subdued. But when I am so happy as to begin 
with the Spirit and follow its leadings in my 
ministry, I feel strength by degrees cover all my 
weaknesses, wisdom illuminating my mind hides 
all my folly, so as nothing appears inconsistent 
with the beauty and wisdom of the Spirit. This 
is the vestment, the urim and thummim, that 
covers the whole man that is to be covered, so 
that no weakness or womanish part will prevail 
or appear in our ministry. When I am thus 
conducted (which sometimes happens), though 
I may be accounted in my beginning a dull, 
heavy or lifeless preacher, yet rarely miss of 
concluding with peace and inward satisfaction, 
and feel the gradual increase of Divine virtue 
in the patient exercise of my gift; I finding 
myself both furnished with matter and skill to 
divide the word aright, both which, coming from 
the Spirit, and not being the produce of my own 
wisdom and apprehension, I dare assume no part 
of that honor to myself, which, at such times, 
by an imprudent audience, is lavishly bestowed 


“Superfluous words, tones, gestures, affected 
‘ahs, and groans, I was never under the temp- 
tation to make use of; but the impertinence of 
self sometimes, to my shame and trouble, would 
appear in my imprudently affecting eloquent 
terms and scholastic expressions, which seemed 
to me in that weak state, to adorn my doctrine, 
and recommend it the better to my audience. 
All this proceeded from an affectation of ap- 
pearing an able and skilful minister—a piece of 
unprofitable vanity; but I soon found it most 
safe and edifying to use no more words than 
what I well understood and could properly apply, 
and that truth shines brightest in a plain dress, 
—no embellishments of ours can add to its 
lustre. 

“T have also, sometimes, for a want of patient 
and humble waiting to see my way opened, and 
discover clearly the leadings of the Divine gift, 
warmed myself with sparks of my own kindling, 
to a degree of zeal and passion, and began to 
thrash the assembly, judging and charging the 
unfaithful —whether any such or none were there, 
it was all one to me; thusin the dark mistaking 
the cause of uneasiness and straitness I found 
in myself, imagining myself loaded and op- 
pressed by dark and unfaithful spirits in the 
assembly, after wearing myself with denouncing 
judgments upon them, I have sat down in sad- 
ness and trouble. And though I have found 
this sort of preaching please many, and was 
commended, yet it was ever affecting to me, 
when, on reflection, I found the true cause of 
that uneasiness was in my own breast. Yet it 
may sometimes happen that the unfaithful may 
bring great grief and uneasiness upon us, and 
this may be hard to bear; but let us take care 
that we move not till the-cloud is removed from 
off the tabernacle, because it is unsafe going 
forward till then. 

“T have from experience found it my safest 
and best way, carefully to attend to my gift, 
endeavoring to keep my place without judging 
others, patiently bearing my own burden, and 
earnestly begging I may judge nothing before 
the time, but that my understanding may be 
opened to see the true cause of my own barren- 
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His care-takers said that the day before his 
death, he supplicated for all, and that the 
clothing of his mind seemed to be that of re- 
joicing at the near prospect of a happy release 
from earthly conflicts. 

He died the 26th of Fifth Month, 1890. 

M. B. T. 

SPRINGVILLE, Sixth Mo. 18th, 1891. 


For “‘ Tue Friznp.” 


George Fox’s Journal. 


The editorial remarks in THE Frienp of 
Sixth Mo. 20th, relative to the statement which 
has had considerable circulation, that George 
Fox’s Journal had been altered after it was 
first issued, suggests the propriety of calling at- 
tention to what is believed to be the origin of 
so singular a declaration. 

It is thought to have been started about fif- 
teen years ago by an individual in Philadelphia, 
now dead, who was rather given to making reck- 
less assertions. 

The sole foundation for it was in the fact that 
a single leaf in the original edition of 1694, 
which contained a statement considered by 
Friends living at that time to be erroneous was 
removed and another substituted, in which the 
disputed part was omitted. Not over a few 
dozen words in all were left out. 

This trivial circumstance has been magnified 
until it has reached the proportions of the wide- 
spread slander which the editor of Tae Frrenp 
has so satisfactorily disposed of. 

The alteration is referred to in Joseph Smith’s 
catalogue of Friends’ Books, vol. I, page 691, 
from which the following is extracted : 

“ Extracts from some Minutes of the Morning 
Meeting, relative to a passage in the journal, 
1st edition. 

“ 1694—27th of the Sixth Month. A letter 
dated the 18th of the Sixth Month, 1694, from 
several Friends in Derbyshire, that they think 
the relation [of Ellen Fretwell’s] in George 
Fox’s Journal, page 309, should be left out, for 
they suspect the verity of part of the relation, 
and request it may be left out.” 

“This Meeting agrees that none of George 
Fox’s Journal be exposed until further direc- 
tions from them touching this matter, and that 
er Lower signify that to the sellers of 
them.” 

“*1694—24th of the Seventh Month. Friends 
considering the inconvenience of having a doubt 
upon any part of the book, concluded that the 
leaf 309, 310, be reprinted with those lines and 
words left out which are underscored, and then 
the said new printed leaves sent down to every 
county to a couple of discreet, faithful Friends, 
to take out the old leaves and put in the new 
as carefully and neatly as they can; because of 
some suspicion in Derbyshire about part of an 
information in page 309. Theodore Eccleston 
to prepare a letter to go down with them.” 

“N.B. William Mead refused lending any 
assistance in this matter.” 

“ These minutes account for the variation to 
be found in the journal at page 309, as some 
Friends objected to have their copies altered, 
and the leaf was not inserted. 

“The names of the Friends to whom this mat- 
ter was committed were William Bingley, John 
Bowater, Samuel Waldenfield, John Butcher, 
John Field, Francis Stamper, Robert Langford 
and Daniel Monroe.” 

The writer has in his library a copy of the 
first edition which contains the suppressed pas- 
sage. The copy in Friends’ Library does not 
contain it. The leaf appears ta have been bound 
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with the rest of the book, and it is probably one 
of those which were issued later. I have also 
seen one copy which clearly showed the marks 
of a leaf having been removed, the new one 
with the suppressed passage omitted, having 


been pasted in, in its place. 

Although not altogether germane to the sub- 
ject, it may not be inappropriate to add that the 
original manuscript of George Fox’s Journal is 
still in existence in the hands of a person in 
England. 

Bryn Mawe, Sixth Mo. 23d, 1891. 
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For “ Tue Frienp.” 
MY PILGRIMAGE. 
I am only a weary pilgrim, 
With a pilgrim’s staff in my hand; 
Footsore and toilworn and anxious, 
Seeking the heavenly land. 


Full many a mile I’ve travelled 
In search of my promised home, 

And only my Father knoweth 
How many are yet to come. 


It may be a long, long journey, 
Or only the march of a day, 
Till I see the King in his beauty, 
In the land that is far away. 


But there’!l not be a step too many, 
Nor ever a burden too great, 

If only the Lord of the pilgrims 
Admit me at last thro’ the gate. 


And all of his infinite mercy, 
Which rescued me lost and astray ; 
Pardoned my many mis-steppings, 
And followed me all the long way. 


The world looks on me coldly ; 
It has never a smile to spare; 
It does not comfort my sorrows, 
And in my joy cannot share. 


And the tempter, the cruel tempter 
Spreads his wily snares at my feet ; 

There are garments, and flowers, and music, 
With tempting viands to eat. 


Many the pleasures around me: 
Many the temptings to sin: 
Broad is the road to destruction, 

And multitudes walk therein. 


But the pilgrim’s garb must be homely, 
And simple the pilgrim’s fare ; 

It is part of the self-denial, 
My Saviour has called me to share. 


Bleak are the mountain passes 
Where my pilgrim feet have trod ; 

Lonely and gloomy the forests, 
Narrow and thorny the road. 


But I see—what the worldling views not— 
At times, with the eye of faith, 

A beautiful, beautiful country, 
Beyond the river of Death. 


A land of softest daylight, 
Of fruits and flowers rare, 
Where strains of sweetest music 
Float on the balmy air. 


Where pure angelic beings, 
In harmony and love,— 

Who once were pilgrims here below— 
Now walk the courts above. 


But fairer than all fair faces, 
My eyes most long to see, 

Is the chief among ten thousand, 
Who once suffered on Calvary. 


Then what to me are life’s shadows, 
The toilsome, dusty road ? 

If only thy arm sustain me 
My Saviour and my God! 


I am only a weary traveller, 
Of the scattered pilgrim band: 
Dear Lord! thou wast once a pilgrim, 
Our lot thou dost understand ! 
A. J.G. 


A PRAYER. 


Suffer it that I to Thee 

As a hired servant be; 

Let the lowliest task be mine, 
Grateful so the work be Thine; 
Let me find the humblest place 
In the shadow of Thy grace; 
Blest to me were any spot 
Where temptation whispers not; 
If there be some weaker one, 
Give me strength to help him on; 
If a blinder soul there be, 

Help me guide him nearer Thee. 
Make my mortal dreams come true 
With the work I fain would do; 
Clothe with life the weak intent, 
Let me be the thing I meant; 
Let me find in my employ 

Peace that dearer is than joy ; 
Out of self by love be led 

And to heaven acclimated, 

Until all things sweet and good 
Seem my natural habitude. 


—J. G. Whittier. 


For “‘ Tue Frrenv.” 


The Chickweed Wintergreen. 


Those who become interested in making col- 
lections of any kind, soon learn to place a high 
value on objects which are uncommon, no mat- 
ter how intrinsically worthless they are. A copy 
of some treatise, whose contents are neither use- 
ful nor interesting, and which otherwise would 
be regarded as mere lumber on the book shelves, 
suddenly becomes exceedingly attractive when 
it is known that but one or two other copies 
have survived the ravages of time. A mineral 
which is to be found in but few places and in 
small quantities, will be eagerly sought for by 
minerologists, and a higher price paid for it, 
than for others, more beautiful, but more com- 
mon. It is an illustration of this principle, that 
the plants which were marked as “rare” in the 
Botanies, possessed peculiar charms in my eyes, 
when earnestly pursuing the study of flowers in 
my young years. The works of Dr. Darlington, 
describing the plants growing in Chester Co., Pa., 
were those with which I first became familiar. 
In the early editions of his treatise, the plants 
were arranged according to the Linnean system 
—in which the classes and orders were princi- 
pally determined by the number and position 
of the stamens and pistils. The seventh class 
was Heptandria, in which the flowers contained 
but 7 stamens, he had found but one plant in 
Chester County that belonged to this peculiar 
class, and that was “ rare,” found only along a 
few rivulets in the Mica slate hills. This was 
the Trientalis Americana, or Chickweed Winter- 
green, a delicate little plaut, in which the stem, 
of four or more inches in height, has a circle of 
narrow pointed leaves near the top, and a single 
white star-shaped flower rising above them. It 
is a beautiful little plant, but by no means con- 
spicuous ; and [ never met with it in my numer- 
ous rambles in Chester County. During the 60 
years which have since elapsed, this plant re- 
tained a firm hold of my imagination. A botani- 
cal friend recently told me that he had found 
it growing in a piece of woodland a mile or two 
from Moorestown ; and when its flowering sea- 
son had arrived, I went in search of it on the 
19th of Fifth Month. The woods were pretty 
thoroughly explored, but without success, until 
passing along a cart path in the most remote 
part of it, and descending to where the ground 
was quite damp, I saw its green circlets of leaves 
and white stars, thickly scattered by the side of 
my path. The thrill of pleasure which was 
awakened at that sight, may be imagined by a 


. 


botartical enthusiast. 
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The Trientalis is a member of the natural 
order of the Primworts (Primulacee), to which 
belong the Primroses, Cyclamens, Loosestrifes, 
and other genera. The number of species be- 
longing to this family is about 250. They are 
most abundant in the northern and colder parts 
of the globe. Our plant is more abundant in 
the northern part of the United States and in 
the mountains. J. W. 


For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.” 


Incidents in the Life of Richard Davies. 


(Continued from page 379.) 

After the 29th year of his age, R. Davies 
was a prisoner for several years, yet during 
part of that time he was permitted to go and 
come at his pleasure, not being closely confined. 
At one time, feeling constrained to visit Friends 
in some of the near counties, he went to the 
jailer and told him that he had occasion to leave 
a little while. The jailer said, “I warrant you 
will go to preach some where or other, and then 
you will be taken to prison, and what shall I do 
then?” Upon receiving a promise to be in- 
formed of his whereabouts, the prisoner received 
permission to go. 

This journey was full of events that would 
have discouraged a less ardent and Divinely- 
helped man, than the subject of this narrative. 
But at one town where he stopped, an elderly 
woman Friend with whom he had never before 
met, came to him at the inn where he was stop- 
ping, and said that “she had a sense upon her 
that he was one of her Heavenly Father’s chil- 
dren.” Thereupon he obtained her aid to hold 
a meeting there, which she was very ready to 
assist in; and he describes it as “a blessed hea- 
venly meeting,” that afterwards resulted in much 
friendly discourse with some of the attenders, 
concerning the things of God. 

At a place called Redstone, in Pembroke- 
shire, there was no house large enough to hold 
the multitude, and a meeting was held out of 
doors. R. Davies speaks thus of what happened 
at its conclusion. The incident exhibits his in- 
trepid spirit when engaged in the work of his 
Saviour: “ As I was coming out, a Friend came 
and told me there were two soldiers (I under- 
stood afterwards they were the two sons of a 
priest), that had brought my horse there some 
miles. When I saw my horse I drew nigh to 
them, and asked them who brought my horse 
there. They asked me, whether I was the man 
that came from Bristol; I said I was. Then, 
said they, you are the man we look for. I asked 
them by what authority they came or what 
warrant they had; and they showed me their 
swords and pistols. I told them, such warrants 
highwaymen had. Then I asked them, how 
they durst to venture so amongst such a com- 
pany? They said, they knew we were peace- 
able men and would not resist; otherwise they 
would have brought greater force. I told Friends 
we were bound not to obey them, and desired 
Friends to part, and leave only two or three 
with me. But Friends’ love was so great to me, 
that they kept mostly in a body about me. So 
I desired the Friend to take my saddle and bri- 
dle that was upon the Friend’s horse that I rid 
to the meeting on, and put them upon my own 
horse. So I got upon my horse and bid them 
lay their hands off my horse, for I feared not 
their swords nor pistols; but if they had a war- 
rant from any justice of peace, or lawful magis- 
trate within the county, I would obey it. Then 
they let my horse go, and I turned and told 
them that if any justice of peace or lawful 
magistrate, within the county, had anything to 





say to me that came from Bristol, should hear 
of me at the house of Wm. Bateman, in Haver- 
ford-west. I told them my business would re- 
quire some stay in the country; so they let us 
go, pretty friendly, and I had several brave 
meetings in Haverford-west and other places in 
the county.” 

The last meeting on this trip was held out of 
doors, not far off from a worshipping-place of 
the Established Church. R. Davies being young 
and strong, was, when speaking, heard a good 
ways off, and the priest’s congregation hearing 
him, most all left to go outside and listen to the 
Friend. The priest was much enraged, and 
desired the constable to arrest him. But this 
was not done: some of the multitude telling 
the priest that he himself would have to come 
and learn of the Quaker. So the latter parted 
in peace from his loving Friends, to whom he 
= this delightful and enviable tribute :— 
“They dwelt in love and unity among them- 
selves.” He then returned home, and reported 
to his jailer. 

It will, from the above, be seen that R. Davies, 
while nominally a prisoner, had comparatively 
a happy lot compared to some of his co-religion- 
ists. About that time there were over 600 
Friends languishing in the prisons of Great 
Britain. They were mostly suffering because 
they refused to swear when the oath of allegiance 
was tendered by malicious enemies’; or because 
they refused to obey a strangely arbitrary law 
then in operation which made the non-attend- 
ance of the Established Church or the non- 
payment of tithes a penal offence. Many of 
these Friends were confined in rooms without 
beds or chairs, and where the elements beat in 
upon their unprotected forms. They were de- 
prived of the scantiest food and clothing, and 
were seldom permitted to see even their most 
intimate associates or dearest relations. When 
such men as Richard Davies observed all this 
suffering, largely instigated and carried on by 
the professed ministers of the gentle Jesus—it 
is small wonder that they not only disbelieved 
in the professions of the clergy, but were led 
to vigorously protest against a system which 
bore such evil fruits. 

Soon after his discharge from prison, it hap- 
pened that a number of young Friends were 
arrested at a neighboring meeting, and taken 
to Cardigan jail. Among them was his 
friend Thomas Ellis. R. Davies’ heart was so 
touched with a feeling of love for some of his 
young companions, that he was led to resolve 
to go to Cardigan, and offer himself a prisoner 
instead of them. He acquainted his wife with 
this exercise, and although it was a great. trial 
to her, she yet gave him up. So he started for 
Cardigan, and had almost reached his destina- 
tion, when unexpectedly he met his friend Thos. 
Ellis, who with the others had just before been 
discharged out of prison. Thus his affectionate 
free-will offering had been accepted for the 
deed. 

In those days Friends were very industrious 
to gather others into the fold; so we find these 
two companions, after this happy denouement, 
not returning at once to their families; but, 
under a sense of duty, continuing their journey 
to hold meetings in some of the adjacent towns. 
Soon again they were in the hands of a consta- 
ble, who was ordered to take them before the 
Quarter Sessions held at Llandedar. 

The strict order maintained in modern courts 
was not adhered to two hundred years ago, and 
at this trial we find that the court clerk took it 
upon himself to irritably question the prisoners 


in a way that much troubled Richard Davies. 
The latter therefore asked the justices who that 
man was:—was he a justice of the peace?— 
They told him he was not. Then, said R. Da- 
vies, “ We are not bound to answer him.” He 
then requested of the court, permission to ex- 
plain how he and his friend had gotten into this 
difficulty, and narrated the circumstances of 
their meeting together and their subsequent 
journey. He concluded by saying, “ We came 
to Aberystwith, to rest there the first day of the 
week, and had a meeting with our friends,—so, 
we were taken prisoners, and sent here to you, 
and now desire to know your pleasure.” The 
judges answered R. Davies by saying, “It was 
great love indeed that caused him to come to 
offer himself a prisoner on such an account.” 
They then discharged the prisoners. R. Davies 
remarks thus of what followed after their ac- 
quittal: “The court being silent, I had an op- 
portunity to declare the word of the Lord 
among them. Very still and attentive they 
were, as if I had been in meeting. I com- 
mended their great moderation, and in the love 
of God we parted with them. The deputy- 
sheriff and the high-constable that brought us 
there, came out of the court and treated us 
very civilly, and would have bestowed on us the 
best that the town afforded ; but we were sparing 
of taking anything of them. I was told that 
the deputy-sheriff and the high-constable were 
convinced, and very loving to Friends all along. 
I know not of any that were imprisoned in that 
county afterwards. The Lord was with us} and 
He had regard to the integrity of our hearts, 
and He alone pleaded our cause, and was with 
us in our services.” Truly the above incident 
exhibits what excellent results can flow from a 
Christian friendship, supplemented by a pure 
obedience to the Divine will. 

Having been remarkably delivered from the 
above trouble, the two friends pursued their 
journey. But often physical weariness and per- 
sonal danger were their portion. At Newcastle, 
as R. Davies was preaching to the people in the 
Welsh language, he stood near a large window 
that opened into the street. Suddenly a wicked 
man thrust a long fowling-piece through the 
window, and swore that if he spoke another 
word he would be a dead man. But the Friend 
was above the fear of man. Two women were 
sitting in the window, and the muzzle of the gun 
came between them; but one of them turned 
her back upon it, and said, “I will die myself 
first.” Some one in the meeting then came 
and took the gun away from its possessor, and 
the meeting concluded in quietness and solem- 
nity. R. Davies remarks in connection with 
this incident, “As the hills are round about 
Jerusalem, so is the Lord round about his peo- 


ple.” 
(To be continued.) 





The Lord Loveth a Cheerful Giver.—The late 
Henry Thornton, in a response to an appeal 
from a visitor, once wrote out a check for £5. 
Before the ink was dry, a telegram was brought 
to him. He tore open the envelope, read the 
contents, and turned ashy white. He said to 
his visitor, a clergyman: “I have received 
some dreadful news. I have lost hundreds of 
pounds—give me back that check.” It was 
not pleasant to give back the check, and I dare 
say nine persons out of ten would have can- 
celled it; but Thornton, on receiving it back, 
altered the “£5” to “ £50,” saying, “God has 
just taught me that I must not much longer 
possess my property, and therefore I must use 
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it well.” Did Henry Thornton lose anything 
by that? Did he die a bankrupt? No; he 
continued one of the most prosperous merchants 
of his day, and consecrated his wealth, his in- 
fluence and his time to the Lord Jesus Christ. 
—South American Missionary Magazine. 


The Theatre. 


That there has been a great change in the 
opinion of church people concerning the theatre 
is very evident. This change is not the result 
of an improvement on the part of the theatre. 
Attempts have been made to improve it, but it 
cannot be improved. It is now and always has 
been as bad as the morals of the community 
would allow it to be. It plays to the lower 
elements and along the lower lines of social life, 
and ministers to the most perverted phases of 
humanity. That the drama has a place where 
it may be useful, that there have been good 
actors and pure actresses, that there have been 
put upon the stage moral plays, that some 
pieces are so simple and harmless that apart 
from their surroundings they would not be in- 
jurious, we are free to admit; but that the 
theatre, on the whole, is now and ever has been 
an agent of demoralization and corruption, can 
be easily shown. It must be judged, not by a 
minute fraction, but in its entirety; not by the 
fact that a man has attended the exhibitions 
and not been ruined, but by its general effects 
on the social life of the community and the 
spiritual life of the attendants. 

Some time ago the Brooklyn Times wrote to 
several prominent clergymen and asked them 
to give their opinion of the theatre. The replies 
were singular and significant. Cardinal Gibbons, 
of the Romish Church, was constrained to admit 
his fear “that the great majority of theatrical 
productions are highly pernicious and even de- 
moralizing.” Bishop Foster, of the Methodist 
Church, was convinced that “ every true Christian 
will find that he or she obtains spiritual comfort 
and strength by abstaining from all such doubtful 
forms of so-called amusements.” Dr. Armitage 
wrote guardedly, and thought the whole question 
of theatre-going must be thrown back upon the 
individual conscience. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, 
however, comes out in a ringing letter in denun- 
ciation of the theatre. His long experience, his 
wide observation, his sound judgment and pure 
heart give great weight to his words. He says 
the “ pictorial representations, some of them so 
disgustingly indecent that the law should sup- 
press them, are flaunted on walls and in store 
windows within full view of our church doors,” 
and asks with great force: “ What must be the 
character of performers and performances when 
their pictures are so shameless?” The danger 
that the appetite for theatricals will become an 
absorbing passion, that young men who attend 
will be led to drink, that vice will be promoted 
wherever a theatre is opened, are all points well 
made by the venerable clergyman, who winds 
up a stirring and effective letter by saying: 

“ We do not affirm that every popular play is 
immoral, or that every performer is impure, or 
that every theaire-goer is on the scent for sensual 
excitements; but the stage is to be estimated as 
a totality, and the whole trend of the average 
American stage is hostile to heart purity. The 
exceptions do not alterthe rule. Nor have honest 
attempts to bring the stage upto a high standard 
of moral purity been successful. The experiment 
once made in Boston of so managing a theatre as 
to exclude every indelicacy from the stage ended 
in pecuniary failure. The stage must be taken as 

























































































itis. It isan institution for which the Christian 
become morally responsible if he patronizes it, as 
much as if he were to patronize a public library 
or a public drinking saloon. As an institution it 
unsexes woman by parading her in man’s attire. 
Too often it exposes her in such scantiness of any 
attire at all that if you saw your own sister in 
such a plight you would turn away your eyes 
in horror. Will-you, then, pay your money to 
havesomebody else’s sisters and daughters violate 
womanly delicacy for your entertainment? If 
the Christian becomes a patron of the theatre, 
he goes into moral partnership with the theatre. 
He cannot evade before God his accountability 
for the theatre if he habitually supports it.” 

We sincerely believe that the view of Dr. 
Cuyler on the theatre is the one to be taken by 
all Christians. Theatre-going on the part of 
church members cannot fail to be destructive to 
spirituality, and whatever lowers spirituality 
should be condemned. A man may go to the 
theatre once or twice and not be injured. So 
he may drink a glass of brandy in asaloon and 
not become a drunkard. He may read an in- 
fidel book and not become an infidel. Of course, 
as Dr. Armitage says, going to the theatre must 
be left toeach man’s conscience. So must every 
moral question ; but the conscience should be in- 
structed. Wine-drinking must be left to every 
man’s conscience, but we advise the young man 
not to drink. Gambling and betting must be 
left to the individual conscience, but we advise 
men not to bet or gamble. The attendance upon 
theatrical exhibitions must be left to every 
man’s conscience, but we advise all Christians 
to keep away. For the effect on the others, for 
the safety to weaker people, for the sake of 
example, we would advise church-members to 
shun the play-house, which has well been desig- 
nated “the devil’s sanctuary.”—The Christian 
Inquirer. 


they are tolerably safe. Science has not dig 
covered all it would like to know about the 
potato fungus: it has made itself invaluable to 
the cultivator by what it has found out. To 
day potato-growing in the Old World has been 
rendered tolerably certain, when but a few years 
ago the terrible disease brought fears of its 
utter destruction.— The Independent. 


The Water-Cask Plant.—A celebrated African 
traveller mentions, that in crossing one of the 
many sandy deserts in that country, he came 
across the only known living species of 
bulbo, the “ water-cask” plant. The region it 
inhabits is far from any stream of water, where, 
as far as the eye can reach, nothing can be seen 
but heaps of sand. “The sight of this little 
green creeper, which resembles the common 
ground-ivy in some respects,” he says, “ filled 
me with an intense longing to once more see the 
green meadows and cool, shady forests which 
we had now left at least 300 miles beyond. — 
For four days we had not seen even so much as 
a spear of grass or a dried-up cactus, the latter 
having been quite plentiful the week before. 
The botanist of the company, in examining 
one of the plants, found thus unexpectedly 
growing in the centre of a sandy African desert, 
noticed what he supposed was a green bulbous 
fruit growing under the thick leaves of the 
creeper, almost resting upon the sand under- 
neath. In making an effort to pluck one of 
these for preservation, it burst with a smart re- 
port, throwing water in the face and over the 
clothes of the intruding naturalist. Here, 
surely, we had a first-class wonder: a plant 
growing in the desert with no other green thing 
in sight, carrying its own water-bags with it, 
Parvin, our chemist, analyzed the water found 
in some of the bulbs picked for his inspection, 
and declared it to be absolutely pure, as much 
so as distilled rain-water. Each bulb or berry 
, ; contained about two to four table-spoonfuls of 
Natural History, Science, etc. water. As it happened, we had a supply of 

Potato Disease.—The famous potato disease oe sufficient for our journey, and to spare; 
has now been the subject of minute study for te a a = Parvin, the 
nearly half a century, and yet much that is | ° ne te egrets > eae 
desirable to know has not been found out about peerag & quart of eee ae ™ 
it. The fungus which produces it has been pot yt . 7 ge pain ing ad,“ 
identified, and it is conceded that it first made 7 rank it with apparent relia. "—D0m 
its appearance in isolated cases in the north of | *"?™8"P 
Europe and the Channel Islands, until it broke 
out with amazing virulence in the Isle of Wight 
in 1845. There is little doubt the spores, or as 
one might say, the seeds of this minute plant, 
originally came there from America, but nothing 
has been found that positively proves this. 

It was at one time thought, that the fungus, 
after attacking the leaves in some way, made its 
way through the structure of the stem, and got 
into the structure of the tuber in that way. It 
has been clearly demonstrated that this is not 
so, but that the zoospores enter the potato tuber 
through the skin from the outside. The fungus 
soon after growth on the potato leaves, matures 
this class of spores, and they fall on the earth, 
or are carried down the potato stalks to the 
tuber. Since this has been demonstrated as an 
actual fact, attention has been turned by the 
skilful potato growers of the Old World, to 
selecting those varieties that throw their tubers 
deeply under the soil, and in earthing up well 
before the tubers form, as the deeper the layer 
of earth above the tuber, the more difficult it is 
for the zoospores to get down to them. 

The best success follows the simple molding 
up early in the season, as it is found that with 
a depth of soil of four inches over the tuber, 








Reason in the Lower Animals.—An example 
is well authenticated of a dog whose master, a 
Scotch tippler, got ugly every afternoon. The 
Scotch terrier followed him everywhere, and 
was a great favorite. The master in the morn- 
ing took two drinks, and went home to dinner 
stupid and ugly. One day, after he had taken 
four, he beat his dog cruelly. Ever after the 
dog went with him until he had taken the 
third glass, and would then go home, crawl 
under the barn, and nothing would induce him 
to come out until the next morning. 

Last summer we saw a water-dog sent into 
the river after a rail. He first took it in the 
middle and swam with it to the only landing- 
place, which proved too narrow. He swam out 
again, turned the rail around, and brought it 
endwise to his master. It was thrown back 
several times, and he always brought it out by 
the end. His master had crippled a crow and 
flung it, while living, into the water, and com- 
manded the dog to bring it out, which he did 
very tenderly. His master then cut off its 
head and threw the body again into the river, 
and tried to make him go after it, but he could 
neither be coaxed nor threatened to do it. 

A friend living on the Gatineau River, Can- 
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ada, is the owner of several collie dogs and a 
little house terrier. He vouches for the follow- 
ing: The little dog, attempting to follow a 
member of the family across a small brook 
which flowed into the river, fell off the log into 
the water. The stream was very swift, and 
he was being borne rapidly into the river. 
Acollie saw it and rushed about three hundred 
yards down the stream, and entered it just in 
time to catch the terrier. What can that power 
of calculating the swiftness of the current be 
called ? 

In a semi-agricultural paper, dealing with 
stock, called Land and Water, examples are 
given of the reasoning powers of cows. The 
door of a corn-crib opened outward, and a latch 
on the inside was lifted by the finger through a 
hole. A cow studied it out, and thrust in the 
little end of her horn and opened it. After 
eating as much as she wanted, she closed the 
door by pushing it with her horns. A watch 
was set for the thief, and she was discovered to 
be the guilty party. 

Professor Cope has given an account of a 
monkey and its reasoning powers. He was kept 
in a cage, but always directed his attention to 
the hinges of the door. No matter how they 
were fixed, he would extract screws and nails 
and so open the door at the hinge side. A strap 
was then fastened around his waist, but he 
picked the threads from the lap on the buckle, 
and after he had loosed himself, being still in 
the cage, he utilized the strap to draw things 
from the floor to himself, displaying great accu- 
racy of aim. Professor Cope says: “No rea- 
sonable man could doubt that every one of these 
acts was prompted by reason, which, so far from 
being even aided by instinct, was acting in di- 
rect opposition to it. Instinct would have led 
him to foree, but in this instance the same rea- 
son guided him that would guide a reasoning 
criminal in like circumstances. It was impos- 
sible for instinct to teach him that the hinges 
were the weak parts of the door, or the threads 
in the strap; nor did instinct teach him to use 
the strap as a lasso.” 

General Sir Hope Grant has furnished the 
following incident, uccurring during the Se OV 
war. After the Secunda Bagh had been taken 
in Cawnpore, Sir Hope Grant’s nephew gave 
his horse to a Sikh soldier to hold. A magazine 
exploded, killed the holder and burned the horse 
frightfully. A soldier was told to shoot him, 
but missing his aim wounded him. The horse 
broke away, dashed through the lines of the 
enemy, and as straight as an arrow he went five 
miles to the sick horse-stables of the Ninth 
Lancers, and presented himself for treatment 
at the right door.— The Presbyterian. 





















































For “ Tue Frignp.” 

In my travels I met with a person, who 
queried of me, how should he know which 
society had most of the Holy Spirit, since most 
professors of Christ do believe in the Holy 
Ghost or Spirit? To whom I made the follow- 
ing answer : 

Let the rule of Christ determine this question ; 
He says: “ By their fruits ye shall know them ; 
do men gather grapes of thorns or figs of this- 
tles?” The fruits then of the Spirit of Christ, 
are love, faith, hope, patience, humility, temper- 
ance, godliness, brotherly kindness and charity, 
With all manner of virtues. Therefore the so- 


ciety of Christians which brings forth most of 


the fruits of the Holy Spirit, consequently have 
most of Christ’s grace and spirit. But some 
object and say, we will not believe that any 





society have the Holy Ghost now, or the imme- 
diate revelation of the Spirit, unless they work 
miracles. 
reformation from sin, and true faith in Christ, 
cannot be wrought without a miracle, neither 
can we bring forth the fruits of the spirit with- 
out the miraculous power of Christ. Men by 
nature bring forth the works of nature, and 
that which is contrary to nature is miraculous. 
Sin is natural, but Divine holiness, or the right- 
eousness of Christ, wrought in man, is spiritual, 
supernatural and miraculous. And as to natural 
men, who are in a state of nature, seeing out- 
ward miracles, if they will not or do not believe 
what is written in the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament, neither will they be- 
lieve, although one were to rise from the dead. 
Notwithstanding Christ wrought outward mira- 
cles, and did the works which none others could 
do; though he cured all manner of diseases, 
and fed many thousands with a few loaves, and 
a few small fishes; and what remained when all 
had eaten, was more than there was at first; 
though he raised the dead, and himself arose 
from the dead, yet few, but very few, believed 
in Him, so as truly to follow Him. His birth, 
his life, his doctrine, his death, his resurrection, 
are all miraculous; and since all this was done 
in the person of Christ, and at the first publica- 
tion of his religion to men, there is now no ab- 
solute necessity of outward miracles, though his 
power is the same now as ever; but He said to 
his disciples, “He that believeth on me, the 
works that I do shall he do also, and greater 
works than these shall he do.” Upon which, 
W. Dell says, this must be understood in rela- 
tion to sin; for Christ had no sin in himself to 
overcome, but we have all sinned,” and to over- 
come sin is tue greatest of miracles. This will 
try the notional or nominal Chrictian who cays 
we can never overcome sin in this world. Where 
then is our faith in the Son of God, who for this 
purpose was manifested, that he might destroy 
the works of the devil. 


W. French’s Life of Abraham Lincoln an anec- 
dote is related which illustrates the warm affec- 
tion which he felt for his stepmother, who had 
indeed cared for him in his youth with much 
kindness. 


a lawyer at Springfield, he was engaged in a 


succeeded in gaining the case—and +eceived for 


To which it is answered, that right 


Therefore let not Christians be slow of heart 


to believe in the glorious gospel of Christ; and 
if we truly believe therein, and live in the 


practice of his doctrine, we shall see miracles 
enough to Satisly US LUL CVU. Berens OF TTY 





Abraham Lincoln and his Stepmother.—In C. 


Soon after he entered upon his profession as 


criminal case in which there seemed to be little 
chance of success. By dent of hard work, he 


his services five hundred dollars. A legal friend 
calling upon him, next morning, found him sit- 
ting before a table upon which his money was 
spread. 

“Look here, judge,” said he, “see what a 
heap of money I’ve got from the case. 
Did you ever see anything like it? Why, I 
never had so much money in my life before, 
put it all together.” Then, crossing his arms 
across the table, his manner sobering down, he 
added, “I have got $500; if it were only $750 
I would go directly and purchase a quarter- 
section of land, and settle it upon my old step- 
mother.” 

His friend said, if the deficiency was all he 
needed, he would loan him the amount, taking 
his note, to which Lincoln instantly acceded. 







































His friend then said, “ Lincoln I would not 


do just what you have indicated. Your step- 
mother is getting old, and will not euthall 
live manyyears. I would settle that property 
upon her for her use during her lifetime, to re- 
vert to you upon her death.” 


With much feeling Lincoln replied, “I shall 


do no such thing. It is a poor return at the best, 
for all the good woman’s devotion and fidelity 
to me, and there is not going to be any half- 
way business about it;” and so saying he gath- 
ered up his money, and proceeded to carry into 
execution his long cherished plan. 





Items. 
A Protest Against Royal Vice.—The Methodists of 


South Wales concluded their quarterly meeting 
Sixth Mo. 4th. Before adjourning they adopted 
the following resolution : 


“Resolved, That this meeting learns with regret 


from the proceedings in the high Court of Justice 
that the Prince of Wales took part in a game of 
baccarat at Tranby Croft, on September 8, 1890, 
and thus gave countenance to gambling in one of 
its most insidious and ruinous forms, the force of 
his example thus encouraging vice among the 
people. 


“We respectfully submit to his royal highness 


that by his conduct he offends the religious sense 
of the people and drags the royal house from the 
high position in which it stood, and tends to lessen 
the loving and devoted affection to the throne 


which has been ever cherished by us.” 
The Library of the University of Pennsylvania.— 


The Trustees of this progressive institution, in their 
efforts. to advance its interests, have set aside a 
space on their shelves for the preservation of books, 


pamphlets and records, relating to the doctrines 


and history of the Society of Friends, which are so 


closely connected with the origin and development 
of several of the American colonies. At a meeting 
of the Book Committee of the Meeting for Suffer- 
iugs vf Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, held Sixth 
Month 12th, it was decided to make a donation of 


our publications to the Library, and a committee 
was appointed to give the requisite attention to the 
subject. 


Declining Government Aid.—The General Council 


of the Reformed Episcopal Church determined at 


its late meeting that it will not accept grants from 
the National government to assist in the establish- 
ment of a mission among the Indians in Alaska. 
no right to’appopPPARA Anat, the government had 
zations, even when the work which the money sus- 
tained was chiefly educational. If the Church 
wishes to establish missions anywhere it has surely 
the right to do so, but the money needed for its 
establishment should come out of the pockets of its 
own members. This is a position which is grow- 
ing in strength in all the denominations. 


Jewish Testimony.—A recently published paper, 
signed by several Jewish freethinkers, contains this 
tribute to Christianity : “ Christianity goes forth to 
seek nations and individuals, converts them and 
makes them better, and we Israelites ourselves 
enjoy extended rights in proportion as the peoples 
in the midst of which we dwell apply themselves 
to live according to the principles proclaimed by 
their teacher, Jesus Christ.” This testimony is 
true and valuable, coming as it does from men 
who are not partial toward Christianity or its great 
Founder. 
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London Yearly Meeting commenced its sittings 
on the 20th of Fifth Month, with a somewhat 
smaller number of Friends*in attendance than 
usual. Thirty-five of the Representatives were 
absent. 
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At the Meeting of Ministry and Oversight 
held the preceding day, the case of Isaac Sharp 
was taken up—who had been prevented by sick- 
ness and other causes from proceeding with the 
extensive service for which he had been lib- 
erated the year before. Several Friends were 
willing to release him from further efforts to 
carry out his concern, considering his age and 
infirmities; but I. Sharp informed the meeting 
that he was still persuaded it was the Lord’s will 
that he should, as far as he was enabled, set 
about the execution of his concern. He was 
left at liberty to proceed as way might open. 

At the same sitting, Mary Elizabeth Beck 
returned the certificate for religious service in 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, granted her the 

revious year. A considerable portion of her 
abors was performed in a social capacity. 

An earnest discussion followed some remarks 
on the little silence in some of the meetings for 
worship and the want of “unction” in the min- 
istry. 

In the general Yearly Meeting, Caleb R. 
Kemp was appointed Clerk, and Charles Brady 
and Arthur Pease assistants. 

The reading of the epistles from other Yearly 
Meetings opened the way for appeals for finan- 
cial aid to Guilford College of North Carolina, 
and Pickering College of Canada. The pro- 
posal of Indiana to establish a new Yearly Meet- 
ing at Wilmington, Ohio, led to the adoption of 
a minute, that owing to the distance being so 
great Friends of London had no definite knowl- 
edge of the matter and could give no real judg- 
ment upon the case, but they would be willing 
to receive Wilmington into the sisterhood of 
Yearly Meetings. 

The tabular statement showed the total num- 
ber of meetings to be 324, and the membership 
15,961, an increase of 125. 

Part of two sessions was appropriated to the 
consideration of the state of the Society. In 
the course of this a caution was given against 
urging upon our younger Friends the necessity 
of making an outward verbal testimony to their 
faith in Christ ; and of uttering vocal prayers ; 
and reference was made to the description of 
George Fox in prayer—the fulness and the 
fewness of his words, and the reverence of his 
spirit. 

Several Friends expressed uneasiness with the 
neglect of the attendance of religious meetings, 
especially those held on First-day evenings and 
on week-days. 

The subject of education claimed much time 
and attention, especially as to what should be 
done for the children of the poorer members, 
and for those non-members, one or both of 
whose parents are members. The financial as- 
pect of the question was referred to a committee. 

The report of the Committee which has the 
superintendence of the small bodies of Friends 
in foreign countries mentions that the school at 
Hobart, Tasmania, has from 130 to 140 scholars, 
sabout 50 of them connected with Friends. There 
is a little company at Calcutta who meet for 
worship after the manner of Friends. 

A joint Conference on the subject of religious 
education led to the appointment of a committee 
to visit the schools. 

Temperance and peace and the opium traffic, 
all claimed attention. It was stated that it was 
a difficult matter for one not a Friend to pro- 
cure Friends’ books. To meet this difficulty it 
was suggested that a shop be opened as a 


Friends’ depot—but*no action was taken by the 
meeting. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Strates.—Treasurer Nebeker, on the 29th 
ultimo, reported a net balance in the Treasury of 
$4,506,439 in excess of fractional silver coin and of 
deposits in national banks. 

The exports of specie from New York last week 
amounted to $5,605,104, of which $5,351,892 was gold 
and $253,212 silver. 

Secretary Proctor is quoted as saying that, as soon 
as possible, the War Department will make a survey 
of the New England coast, with a view to selecting 
additional sites for fortifications. 

Captain Hull’s troop of cavalry, reinforced by a 
company of Cheyenne scouts, has been ordered into 
the Cherokee Strip for the purpose of ejecting tres- 
passing cattlemen and their Sond, Several hundred 
thousand head of cattle are being grazed on the 
Cherokee Strip, and the Cheyenne and Arapahoe and 
other Indian reservations. 

The heavy rains in’ Kansas last week caused the 
Cottonwood River to overflow its banks. Just below 
Emporia the country is flooded for miles. In the 
flood, as it passes, may be seen all kinds of wreckage, 
barns, parts of all kinds of farm machinery, wheat in 
abundance, and here and there a piece of driftwood or 
a wagon shed or a dead animal. 

The floods in Iowa caused by the heavy rains have 
caused much destruction of houses, bridges, and live 
stock—the towns, and particularly Cherokee, suffering 
most severely. Governor Boies has issued a proclama- 
tion calling for aid. 

A despatch from Janesville, Wis., dated Sixth Mo. 
27th, says: — The Anti-Prohibition Convention has 
finished its labors. A significant feature of the pro- 
ceedings was the tacit confession that the temperance 
people have been gaining strength, despite the large 
amount of money which the liquor men’s society 
boasts of having used for campaign purposes. A plat- 
form was passed which bears out this in a measure. 
“We believe that no people was ever legislated into 
morality,” the platform declares. ‘“ We are opposed to 
local option, because its success means the downfall of 
personal liberty. Wherever the local option principal 
has taken root, the most strict prohibition measures 
have followed. It will come in Wisconsin as surely as 
it has come in Iowa, Kansas and Dakota. We most 
earnestly condemn the action of the members of the 
Legislature, whu, by breaking pledges and proving 
faithless to the platform of their party, defeated our 
cause.” 

R. J. Hinton, special agent in charge of the irriga- 
ion inquiry, says that the great Colorado plateau can 
possibly be made arable by means of irrigation, thus 
adding 50,000,000 acres to the arable area. 

Dover, N. H., is one of the few towns in the country 
that operates its electric street railway system without 
the aid of a steam engine. The Salmon Falls River, 
which flows near the town, turns a 500-horse-power 
water wheel, which supplies power for the dynamos 
that operate the street line, the electric lights in the 
place and electricity for several neighboring towns as 
well. There seems to be no difficulty in obtaining a 
sufficient amount of power at all seasons of the year. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 430, which 
is 13 less than during the previous week, and 96 more 
than during the corresponding period last year. Of 
the foregoing 233 were males and 197 females: 160 
were under 1 year of age: 68 died of cholera infantum ; 
37 of consumption ; 26 of convulsions ; 24 of marasmus; 
25 of diseases of the heart ; 18 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels; 17 of inanition; 15 of typhoid 
fever; 14 of Bright’s disease ; 13 of pneumonia; 12 of 
inflammation of the brain; 11 of diphtheria and 10 of 
paralysis. 

Markets, &e.—U. 8. 44’s, 1003; 4’s, reg., 1174; cou- 
pon, 1184; currency 6’s, 109 a 118. 

Corton was quiet and steady on a basis of 8} cts. 
per pound for middling uplands. 

Freep. — Winter bran, in bulk, $18.00 a $19.00; 
spring bran, in bulk, $17.50 a $18.00. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.75 a 
$3.90; do. do., extras, $4.00 a $4.25; No. 2 winter 
family, $4.35 a $4.60; Pennsylvania, roller process, 
$4.75 a $5.00 ; Western winter, clear, $4.75 a $5.00; 
do. do., straight, $5.00 a $5.15; winter patent, $5.15 a 
$5.40; Minnesota, clear, $4.65 a $5.00; do,, straight, 
$5.00 a $5.25; do., patent, $5.25 a $5.60. Rye flour 
sold in a small way at $4.75 per barrel for choice 
Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 97 a 97} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 624 a 63} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 41} a 42 cis. 
Beer CaTrLe.—Extra, 64 a 6} cts.; good, 53 a 6 


ee 


cts.; medium, 5§ a 5§ cts.; fair, 5 a 5} cts.; com 

4a 4} cts.; Texas, 3 a 4} cts.; fat cows, 2) a 3% cts, 
SHEEP AnD Lamps.—Extra, 5} a 5} cts. ; good, 43.4 

5 cts.; medium, 4} a 4} cts.; common, 3} a 4 ets: 

culls, 23 a 3} cts. ; spring lambs, 5 a 8} cts. , 
Hocs—Western, 6} a 7 cts. 


Foreicn.—An elaborate return has just been pre. 
pared by the London Home Office of the propert 
and revenues of that famous institution, the Church 
of England. It appears that the total gross income 
of the Church is a trifle over £5,500,000. Half of 
this is derived from ancient endowments, and strange, 
only £284,000 has been contributed by private bene- 
factors in the past eighty-eight years. Half of the 
amount of the income is derived from that potent 
source of profit of the Church, which for centuries 
men have objected to pay—the tithes. Next come 
rents of land, and the Church is rich in houses as well 
as in ground rents. Only fourteen Archi-episcopal 
Sees have been re-endowed. 

Charles 8. Parnell, on the 25th ult., was married to 
Catharine O’Shea, the divorced wife of Captain 0’- 
Shea. By this marriage Parnell seems to think that 
he has not only re-habilitated himself politically, but 
socially; and that by this last act in the great scandal 
he has restored himself to his old place of leader. 
But this opinion does not seen to be shared by his po- 
litical opponents, and from Carlow, where one of his 
adherents is a competitor for a seat in Parliament, 
there has come a notification to him that he builds his 
hopes of restoration to his old post of leadership on 
shifting sand, if he builds them on his marriage. 

The London Times, referring to the fact that sixty 
delegates from the tin-plate working districts of Wales 
are going to the United States, in order to inquire into 
the prospects of profitable employment there, and to 
the statement made that American agents in London 
are buying the latest improvements in tin-plate ma- 
chines, as well as offering double wages to tin-plate 
workers, says: 

“Should the delegates report favorably upon the 
prospects for tin-plate workers in the United States, it 
is not unlikely that there will be so large an exodus 
to America as to lead to a great portion of the trade 
heretofore monopolized by Wales, being transferred 
to America. 

“Hitherto the idea has been that it was impossible 
to manufacture tin plates in America, owing to atmos- 
pheric conditions ; but tin-plate makers, who accom- 
panied the iron and steel institute delegates to Ameri- 
ca, reported that there was nothing, except the want 
of skilled labor, to prevent the successful manufacture 
of tin plate in America.” 

Emperor William, of Germany, while presiding at 
a ministerial council on the 24th ult., announced that 
he had devised a scheme for a lottery by which he 
hoped to obtain 8,000,000 marks, to be used in the 
work of combatting slavery in Africa. 

The largest gold coin now in circulation is said to 
be the gold ingot, or “loof® of Anam, a French co- 
lony in Eastern Asia. It is a flat, round gold piece, 
and on it is written in India ink its value, which is 
about $220. The heaviest silver coin in the world, 
perhaps, also belongs to Anam, where the silver ingot 
is worth about $15. 

In the Canadian House of Commons, on the 25th 
ult., Foster's amendment in favor of the appointment 
of a commission to obtain data respecting the work- 
ing of prohibition in other countries, was carried by 
19 majority. 


NOTICES. 


Estate or Wm. Forrest.—A stated meeting of 
the Trustees will be held on Fourth-day, Seventh 
Month 8th, at 3.30 P. M. 


Jno. W. Brppte, Clerk. 


Wantep—A teacher to assist in the Intermediate 
Department of Moorestown Academy, Apply to 
Samuel L. Allen, 1107 Market Street, Phila. 
Sarah 8. Carter, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


Wantep—aAn experienced teacher for Principal in 
Friends’ Boarding School, Hickory Grove, Iowa. To 
enter upon his duties in the Tenth month next. 

Application may be made to 

Joseph Coppock, Centerdale, Cedar Co., Iowa, or 
Abigail B. Mott, West Branch, Cedar Co., Iowa. 








Frienps’ Lisrary.— During the Seventh and 
Eighth Months, the Library will be open on Fifth- 
day afternoons, from 3 to 6 o’clock. 
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